6                      A LETTER TO A MEMBER

sincerity, or hardly with consistence? Such a man is no
proper vehicle to retain or convey the sense of the House,
which, in so many points of the greatest moment, will be
directly contrary to his; 'tis full as absurd, as to prefer a
man to a bishopnc who denies revealed religion. But it
may possibly be a great deal worse. What if the person
you design to vote into that important post, should not only
be a declared enemy of the sacramental test, but should
prove to be a solicitor, an encourager, or even a penner of
addresses to complain of it ? Do you think it so indifferent
a thing, that a promise of course, the effect of compliance,
importunity, shame of refusing, or any the like motive, shall
oblige you past the power of retracting ?

Perhaps you will tell me, as some have already had the
weakness to do, that it is of little importance to either party
to have a Speaker of their side, his business being only to
take the sense of the House and report it, that you often, at
committees, put an able speaker into the chair on purpose
to prevent him from stopping a bill. Why, if it were no
more than this, I believe I should hardly choose, even
among my footmen, such a one to deliver a message, whose
interest and opinions led him to wish it might miscarry.
But I remember to have heard old Colonel Birch* of Here-
fordshire say, that "he was a very sorry Speaker, whose
single vote was not better than fifty common ones." I am

1 Colonel John Birch (1616-1691) was of Lancashire Swift calls him
"of Herefordshire/' because he had been appointed governor of the
city of Hereford, after he had captured it by a stiatagem, in 1654.
Devotedly attached to Presbyterian principles, Birch was a man of
shrewd business abilities and remarkable oratorical gifts. On the re-
storation of Charles II , m which he took a prominent part on account
of Charles's championship of Presbytenamsm, Birch held important
business posts." He sat m parliament for Leommster and Penrhyn, and
his plans for the rebuilding of London aftei the Great Fire, though they
were not adopted, were yet such as would have been extiemely salutary
had they been accepted. Of his eloquence, Burnet says. *' He was the
roughest and boldest speaker in the house, and talked in the language
and phrases of a carrier, but with a beauty and eloquence, that was
always acceptable," The reference to the carrier is purposely made,
since Birch did not hide the fact that he had once pursued that oc-
cupation. Swift was twenty-four years of age when Birch died, so
that he must have been a very young man when he heard Birch make
the remark he quotes, [T. S.j